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FOREWORD 


Es story follows the account of the life of Fra 
Filippo Lippi, celebrated priest and painter of the 
XV century, as told by Vasari in his “ Lives of 
the Painters.” As the information is somewhat 
meagre, imagination has had to be employed in 
order to complete the tale. 

F.G.G. 


Fra Fririero Lippi 


May 1, 1457, anyone climbing the 
stone steps through the olive grove 
( éybehind the village of Prato might 
have seen a charming picture. 

There was a gentle breath of spring in the 
air as the sun was setting behind the Tuscan 
hills. The last rays of the sun cast a golden 
light on the olive leaves and on the terrace of 
a small, white house. On the terrace stood a 
woman, a vision of delicate beauty. She ap- 
peared to be telling her beads and listening to 
the vesper bells of the village church below. 
Her eyes were wet with tears. She was joined 
by a middle-aged man of pleasing counte- 
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nance, who wore a priest’s cassock and a short 
painter’s smock. 

“Do not cry, Madonna,” he said. “ They 
say the eyes are the windows of the soul. If 
this be true, your soul is as pure as the heavens 
above. Pray do not dim the windows with 
weeping.” 

She replied, “ I do not weep, Filippo, from 
remorse or regret, for the past year has been 
quite blissful, but I am reminded at this mo- 
ment that it is just a twelvemonth since we 
fled from the convent. I am sad because I 
deserted my sister and showed so little grati- 
tude to the Sisters who had treated me 
kindly.” 

“Té you feel that way, Lucrezia, you had 
better return to the convent, comfort your sis- 
ter, and make peace with the Mother Supe- 
rior, but this cannot be done until Filippino is 
old enough to be weaned and left to the ten- 
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der mercies of the faithful Theresa. Come, 
dry your eyes, and go tend the baby for he is 
crying. If after a period of contrition you de- 
cide to return to me, you will find me the hap- 
piest of mortals. Remember, we begin the 
picture tomorrow, and I want you to look 
your loveliest.” 

The couple were Fra Filippo Lippi, the re- 
nowned priest and painter whose name was 
celebrated from Milan to Naples, and Lucre- 
zia Buti, his mistress. 

Filippo had received a commission from 
the nuns of Santa Margherita to paint a pic- 
ture for the high altar of their church. He 
one day chanced to see Lucrezia Buti, who 
was a novice in the conyent. Filippo was so 
overcome by the beauty of the maiden that 
he persuaded the nuns to allow him to place 
her in the picture as the Virgin. The result 
was fatal. The painter fell madly in love, and 
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eventually led Lucrezia away from the con- 
vent. They had lived for a year in the priest’s 
small house at Prato, and the girl had borne 
him a son who was named Filippo — later 
to be known as Filippino Lippi to distinguish 
him from his father, for he also became a cele- 
brated painter. 
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Fey HERE was a lean-to back of the 
@ house which had once been a cow- 
BA & ished, but had been transformed into 
a studio, with wide-open doors that led into a 
flower-bedecked garden. It was here that the 
artist was arranging his canvas when his mis- 
tress joined him, with their baby in her arms. 

“ What is the subject of the picture to be? ” 
she asked. 

“You are to represent the kneeling Virgin 
with clasped hands in ecstatic adoration of the 
Christ-child held up before you by an angel,” 
he replied. 

“Am I fitted for such a model — me, the 
mother of this bouncing boy? ” 

“Yes, Lucrezia; you have not lost the pure 
look in your eyes which most girls lose when 
they become mothers. Your eyes are as they 
were when first I saw you — and your figure 
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is unchanged. Filippino is to represent the 
Christ-child, and little Sandro Botticelli is 
to be the angel.” 

“Who is Sandro Botticelli? ” 

“ He is the young son, now ten years old, 
of my friend Mariano Filipepi. They have 
nicknamed the lad ‘ Botticelli’ because his 
father has placed him with a goldsmith 
named Botticello; but the boy does not fancy 
his task. He is forever drawing and sketch- 
ing, and with such facility that I have per- 
suaded his father to let me have him as a 
pupil. Precocious youngsters do not always 
show talent when they reach manhood, yet 
this boy has such skill that I feel certain he is 
destined to be a great artist. That is, if he 
proves to be industrious and willing to follow 
my advice. 

“Put the baby in its crib, Madonna. We 
must begin work. You are to wear that red 
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tunic and blue cloak which I have had pre- 
pared for you.” 

“Why are the colors of the Virgin’s rai- 
ment always red and blue, Filippo? ” 

“The Byzantines always used blue for 
the tunic and red for the cloak, or pallium, 
and I suppose the Italians reversed the colors 
in order to distinguish the Italian Madonnas 
from those painted by the Greeks,” he re- 
plied. “ There is no other reason that I know 
of; in fact you sometimes see a picture in 
which the raiment has been painted white 
and violet or purple.” 

Filippo showed Lucrezia how he wished 
her to pose, and then began to draw the out- 
line of her figure on the canvas. 

These sittings went on almost daily for 
a long time. The artist talked as he painted 
and during the rest periods, which were 
frequent. 
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2CinE day as the artist was at work 
i Lucrezia asked: “What is art, 
Filippo? ” 

“ Art is a condition of life. It is the expres- 
sion that a human being employs to com- 
municate his feeling of what is beautiful. It 
may be a beauty of tone, line, color, or work- 
manship, or a beautiful and correct combi- 
nation of any of these. Art demands inspira- 
tion, skill, and taste. It is really indescribable, 
yet it is easily recognized by those fortunate 
beings who are cultured.” 

“Tf, as you say, art describes all things 
that are beautiful, why do you paint pictures 
of religious subjects only? Why not paint 
nature as we see it, Filippo? ” 

“T do. I am introducing landscapes, views 
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of hillsides, into my pictures; but you must 
remember I was brought up as a priest, and 
have been associated with the Church since 
early youth. No subjects appeal to me as 
much as do religious ones, and, perhaps ow- 
ing to my many sins, I feel it to be my duty 
to create religious pictures as a sort of pen- 
ance. Among the many thousands who in 
the future will kneel down and pray before 
this picture I am painting of you as the Vir- 
gin, it is quite possible that a few may say 
a prayer for the painter. You naturally will 
receive most of the prayers, for I will repro- 
duce your gentle beauty which will not fade. 
Some few may feel grateful for my having 
done so, and they may bless me with a short 
prayer. 

“The Church from its earliest days has 
relied on color and music to influence the 
emotions, and she has become the great pa- 
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tron of art. She has caused the walls of her 
churches to be decorated with mosaics and 
paintings relating her legends, not only for 
the reason that it was the only way to reach 
those who could neither read nor write, but 
also in order to stimulate their devotion. 
The Church wishes the people to look upon 
painting as a language that they can easily 
understand. Music also appeals to the emo- 
tions, hence the well-drilled choir boys and 
musical Masses.” 

The two lovers passed a peaceful life in 
the little house and garden, he painting in 
the morning, and she sitting near, playing 
with the boy. In the afternoon they wan- 
dered through the pine forest. He was gentle 
with her, and treated her like the child she 
was, attempting to instruct her in the ways 
of the world, and answering her questions, 
which were many. 
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One day as they were walking in the for- 
est a little bird flew by. “ Look at that bird, 
Filippo,” she exclaimed, “Do you believe 
birds go to Heaven when they die? ” 

“They most certainly do,” he replied. “I 
believe there are many birds of beautiful 
plumage in Heaven that are full of song. 
It would not be Paradise if no birds were 
there. Man considers himself a superior ani- 
mal because he has brains, but birds and 
animals have instinct that is suited to their 
mode of life and just as useful to them as 
brains are to man. A humming bird with 
his tiny bill can build a nest which no man 
with all his tools can duplicate. The little 
bird can also fly thousands of miles to its 
winter home, and find its way back to this 
very spot in the spring. Birds live much 
cleaner lives than men do, for man has ac- 
quired envy, hatred, malice, jealousy, and 
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sundry other bad traits, and he alone of all 
God’s creatures forges weapons with which 
to destroy his fellows. Man dominates the 
world and destroys nature, and I hardly think 
that God believes him to be a superior being, 
notwithstanding what man thinks. Why 
should man believe that he alone should 
inherit the Kingdom of Heaven! ” 

“Why then do men kill and eat birds? ” 
she asked. 

“The Bible says: ‘ Of all clean birds ye 
shall eat. But these are they of which ye 
shall not eat: the eagle and the ossifrage 
and the osprey; the glede and the kite and the 
vulture, after his kind. And the owl and the 
night-hawk and the cuckoo and the hawk 
and his kind. The little owl and the swan 
and the pelican and the cormorant. And the 
stork and the heron after her kind. And the 
lapwing and the bat. But of all clean fowl 
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ye may eat.’ One would have to be very 
hungry to eat any of those forbidden birds, 
Lucrezia. Do you see that hill yonder with 
the stone pines? Thousands of small quail 
rest there every spring on their northerly 
flight from Africa. The peasants give them 
no rest, but net them night after night. Some 
day I propose to buy that hill in order to 
save the little birds, and allow them to jour- 
ney on to their nesting country.” 

When they arrived home the vesper bells 
were ringing, and Lucrezia remarked that 
she was going to say her prayers. Filippo 
replied: 

“When you pray, Madonna, there is one 
lost soul you should never forget, and that 
is Judas Iscariot. No man who ever lived has 
ever been so badly treated. He is yearly spat 
upon, torn asunder, and burned in effigy. 
He has been cursed for thirteen hundred 
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years, and will continue to be so as long as 
the world exists. There is no doubt that his 
act was a dastardly one, yet it was foreor- 
dained that he should be the scapegoat. Was 
it therefore his fault? I believe he needs and 
should receive our commiseration. 

“ Tf you open the Scriptures you may read: 
“And as they did eat, He said: Verily I say 
unto you, that one of you shall betray me. 
And they were exceedingly sorrowful, and 
began everyone of them to say unto him, 
Lord is it I? And he answered and said, He 
that dippeth his hand with me in the dish 
shall betray me. The Son of Man goeth as 
it is written of him, but woe unto that man 
by whom the Son of Man is betrayed. It 
had been good for that man if he had not 
been born. Then Judas which betrayed him, 
answered and said, Master is it I? He said 
unto him, Thou hast said.’ 
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“Tt seems to me to be quite plain that it 
was foreordained that Judas should commit 
that horrible act, and seeing that it was so, 
is it fair that he should be so grievously pun- 
ished for ever after? 

“Tt is possible that some of the sins we 
commit in this life are foreordained in order 
to develop our character and show us the evil 
of our ways. There is not much credit com- 
ing to those who are good because they are 
not tempted, but much to the man or woman 
who resists strong temptation.” 
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©) PGAD RANcESCo DI PESELLO, a very prom- 
3 ising pupil, often climbed the hill 
SS) (G25) to watch his master paint. Every 
brushstroke was of the greatest interest to 
him, and he hung on every word his master 
spoke. 

On one occasion he yentured to remark: 
“Tt is marvelous with what facility you 
work, Master. Would you mind telling me 
what first inspired you to take up painting? ” 
Then Lucrezia joined the conversation by 
saying: “Do tell the story of your life, 
Filippo, as you once told it to me. I should 
enjoy hearing it again.” 

Filippo put his palette and brushes aside, 
crossed his arms, and then related the fol- 
lowing tale: 
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“Tt is a long story. Have I never told you 
of my early days? I was born in 1406 in the 
little via Ardiglioni in Florence. I was but 
two years old when my father died, my 
mother having departed this life shortly after 
my birth. My aunt, Mona Lappicia, who was 
very poor, looked after me until I was eight 
years old, when I was left to the tender 
mercies of the Carmelites, to be brought up as 
a priest. Priesthood was a profession in those 
days, as it is still, and most poor orphans 
who had no relatives wealthy enough to sup- 
port them were destined to be priests with- 
out knowing whether, when they reached 
manhood, they would have the inclination 
to take vows or not. I eventually found my- 
self a Friar with a strong love of nature and 
a great desire to be a painter. 

“ Masaccio had just finished painting the 
Chapel of the Monastery. His work became 
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my inspiration, and I passed every possible 
moment copying his paintings. It was in 
this manner that I learned to draw and to 
paint. The priests were surprised at my work, 
and insisted that I had become blessed with 
the spirit of Masaccio the master. I also 
painted the figure of a saint near the organ 
in the church which met with great success. 
I could not stand the grimness of the monas- 
tery, and longed for God’s out-of-doors, so 
obtained permission from Rome to renounce 
my Carmelite garb, and have wandered ever 
since here and there as a priest-painter, paint- 
ing sacred pictures in churches and conyents, 
and incidentally enjoying life. 

“ One day I was journeying on a merchant 
vessel from Rimini to Ancona when we were 
boarded by a Barbary pirate. Our vessel was 
looted, and we were all taken as slaves to 
Africa. When we arrived on dry land we 
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were marched inland and up the mountain- 
side to the pirates’ camp. 

“We found the chief sitting cross-legged 
on a sheepskin rug. He was a tall, fine-look- 
ing man of Arab type, dressed in flowing 
white robes, with two jewel-hilted daggers 
in his silken belt, and an hibiscus flower be- 
hind his left ear. He was as keen and clean 
looking as a new sword. He gave orders that 
I, being a priest, should be gently treated 
and given light work, which consisted chiefly 
in keeping the camp fires burning. The brig- 
ands lived in large caves, but slept in the 
open in fine weather. 

“The following winter the outfit joined 
a caravan which moved south across the 
mountains to the plains. The country be- 
came flat, and after a time we reached the 
great desert. We held up passing caravans, 
and made them pay tribute in kind. I ob- 
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tained a donkey, which saved me many 
weary footsteps. We were many long days 
crossing the desert before reaching another 
mountain range. At last we found what we 
had been looking for—a gorge. It was a 
narrow, winding defile, which opened into 
what looked at first like a great crater. But 
when we came closer there appeared a most 
wonderful sight. There stood a great stone 
temple, carved from the solid mountain wall. 
The facade was richly carved, but damaged 
by the sands of time. Down the valley lay 
the ruined city. The buildings and the sand- 
stone cliffs were pink, orange, and white in 
the sunshine. Stairs carved in the rocks led 
up to temples on the hills. The magnitude 
of the many buildings struck one with awe. 
The deserted streets were lined with laurels 
and oleanders, and wild flowers flourished in 
the cracks between the stones. A great amphi- 
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theatre was in the center of the city, sur- 
rounded on all sides by temples, palaces, and 
tombs. Although it was a wonderful sight by 
day, by moonlight it was most beautiful, for 
then one did not see the damage done by 
time. It was truly a fairy city, a marvel of 
beauty. 

“What our object was in traveling so far 
I could not ascertain, but as we were em- 
ployed at digging in certain places it may 
have been buried treasure that they were 
after, as the ancient city had only lately been 
discovered by a wandering Arab. 

“When we arrived weeks later at our 
home camp, my donkey and I were quite 
ready for a few days’ rest. 

“ The caves in which the pirates lived had 
smooth walls, and the stone was nearly white 
in color. One day I took some charcoal from 
the camp fire and drew a life-sized sketch of 
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the chief, outlining his white garments. When 
it was finished it created the greatest excite- 
ment, for drawing was quite unknown to 
those people. They made me continue and 
decorate the whole cave. Arabs and negroes, 
camels and donkeys, palm trees and tents 
eventually decorated the walls. I was consid- 
ered a wizard. The chief told me that a man 
who had such a great talent should not be 
shut up in the mountains, and he gave me 
my liberty. I found my way to the coast and 
sailed for Naples. Certain trading ships were 
not molested by the pirates. They brought 
wine to Africa and took dates and fruit back 
to Italy. 

“While in Naples I painted a picture for 
King Alfonso in the chapel of the castle, and 
finally found my way back to Florence, where 
I executed an altar piece for the nuns of San 
Ambrosio. Cosimo de’ Medici saw this paint- 
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ing, and persuaded me to go to his palace 
and paint for him. Not being satisfied with 
the progress I made, he conceived the bril- 
liant idea of locking me in my room. This 
did not appeal to me, so one night I made 
a rope of my bed clothes and let myself down 
from a window. I had an affair in the town 
at the moment of great interest. Cosimo sent 
me a message that he believed persuasion 
was better than force, so I returned and fin- 
ished his picture. 

“Not long after this I was appointed chap- 
lain to the good nuns of Santa Margherita 
here in Prato. Then the fatal moment ar- 
rived when I saw you, Lucrezia. Since that 
moment my life has been an open book to 
you. You have turned the pages, and this 
picture, which I am now painting, is destined 
to be that book’s most beautiful illustration.” 
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LO ee HE great difficulties began when the 
Ree Re time to paint the Christ-child and 
ce eS the angel arrived. The baby re- 
fused to leave its mother without tears, and 
Sandro was overcome by the fear that he 
might drop the child. 

As Filippo was drawing the naked babe, 
he said: “Was there ever anything more 
beautiful than a baby’s smile? It represents 
the first awakening of the joy of life un- 
touched by any of the miseries of mankind. 
It is divine, a ray of sunshine from Heaven 
above! ” 

Fra Diamante, who had been Lippi’s com- 
panion in novitiate, and who was also a 
painter, often called. He would sit by the 
hour in the garden watching his friend paint, 
and they often discussed art and other sub- 
jects. 
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As the artist was sketching the figure of 
the angel he said “I propose to represent the 
angel in full face, so that future generations 
may see what the celebrated painter Botti- 
celli looked like in boyhood. Do you hear 
that, Sandro? ” 

“Do you believe there is a great future 
for art?” asked Fra Diamante. 

“Yes, the future looks most promising. 
There is a new awakening in the world of 
art, and great interest is being shown in all 
things beautiful. The world is interested in 
the evolution of mankind. The future seems 
more important to me than the past. Where 
man is going is of more interest to me than 
where he came from, yet it is well to study 
the past, for history repeats itself. What cen- 
tury interests you, Filippo? ” 

“The XIII was to my mind the greatest 
of all the centuries, and the reason was chiefly 
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the power and majesty of the Church in those 
days. During the XIII century man was a 
citizen of general civilization, before being 
a Frenchman or an Italian. The same faith 
and manners, the same feelings for art and 
science, with little concern for the boundaries 
of States. The world was dominated by the 
beneficent authority of the Church. Europe 
had tamed the barbarians and defeated the 
Mussulman invasions, and it was strong re- 
ligious feeling that enabled her to accomplish 
these great things. The century opened with 
one of the greatest of Popes, Innocent III, 
and he was followed by good men. It was 
the inspiration of religion, the ecstasy caused 
by the advent of St. Francis, St. Dominic, St. 
Clare, and St. Elizabeth that caused the great 
Gothic cathedrals to be built in France, Eng- 
land, and Germany. Universities were 
founded in Paris and Oxford. Cimabue, 
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Giotto, and Duccio became inspired. Dante, 
who can be placed beside Homer, was a prod- 
uct of that century. It was the beginning of 
a new world, the awakening of a new civili- 
zation. During the last hundred years the 
peoples have become softened, and religious 
belief has greatly weakened.” 

Fra Diamante, who had been listening 
with great attention, then remarked: 

“Yes, Filippo, that is all quite true, but 
you could not be living the life you now lead 
if customs had not changed.” 

“You are quite right. I am but a very 
poor product of the times. A disgraced priest 
in the eyes of the Church, yet allowed to 
exist owing to my ability to paint sacred pic- 
tures. I am full of religious feeling, as my 
paintings show, but my flesh is weak, Dia- 
mante. We are too circumscribed as to our 
subjects today. Imagination is necessary to 
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develop painting. The time will come when 
artists will not confine themselves to the 
painting of religious subjects. They will be- 
come more human, and paint nature and his- 
tory. As long as the Church remains the chief 
patron of art, sacred subjects only will be 
painted, but Cosimo de’ Medici and other 
rich and prominent men are now greatly in- 
terested in all things beautiful. They are be- 
coming patrons of art, and, although they 
are devout, their enthusiasm for religion is 
not great. The day will come when painters 
will produce pagan pictures, pictures on al- 
legorical subjects —a beautiful nude Venus 
or Leda and the Swan, for example.” 

“Tt will not come in our time, Diamante, 
but little Botticelli there may see it. Religious 
belief is becoming less day by day, and the 
Church more lenient. I do not say that it is 
good, but it is quite apparent.” 
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A/e2 from Florence to gaze upon its 
bane “As it was the first picture of the 
Madonna and Christ child ever painted in 
which living human beings had been repro- 
duced, it caused much controversy. Some 
said it was sacrilegious for the painter to 
place his mistress and illegitimate son in a 
picture representing such a holy subject, 
while others insisted it glorified humanity. 
They all had to admit that the picture had 
great beauty. 

It was Filippo Lippi who first brought the 
human type into art in exchange for the con- 
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ventional or divine type, making the Ma- 
donna a real mother of a real baby, and por- 
traying the features of living beings. He was 
also the first artist who reduced the altar 
Piece to a genre picture, and replaced the 
solemn triptych by tondi in round frames. 

In 1459 Lucrezia returned to the convent, 
re-entered the novitiate, and in due time be- 
came a nun. The vows do not seem to have 
been considered very sacred at the time, for 
we find that four nuns fled from the convent 
in 1461 and joined their lovers. Lucrezia 
went back to Filippo, and her sister, Spin- 
etta, went to live with Ser Piero d’Antonio 
Rocchi, a notary of Prato. 

In the same year Pius II granted a dispen- 
sation recognizing the Friar and Lucrezia 
Buti as man and wife, with the proviso that 
Filippo must renounce all the benefits he had 
received from the Church. 
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This gainsays the scandalous tale which has 
been handed down through the centuries 
that the wicked Friar eloped with four nuns, 
and took them all to live with him. Filippo 
was fifty-six years old at this time. 

In 1465 Lucrezia had a daughter, who was 
named Alessandra and married Ciardo di 
Guiliano Ciardi de Favola in 1487. 

The next we hear of Fra Filippo is that 
Lorenzo de’ Medici has obtained a commis- 
sion for him to paint the frescoes in the 
Church of Our Lady in Spoleto. Filippo per- 
suaded Fra Diamante, his friend, to assist 
him in this great work, and it was Diamante 
who finally finished it, for Fra Filippo Lippi 
died in Spoleto in 1469. He was buried in 
the church that he was decorating so beau- 
tifully. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici stopped at Spoleto on 
his way to Naples for the purpose of de- 
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manding the remains of the dead painter, 
to the end that they might be laid at rest in 
Santa Maria del Fiori in Florence. The Spo- 
letines refused the request, saying that they 
had few great men while Florence had many. 

In 1488 Filippino, the dead Friar’s son, 
passed through Spoleto on his way to Rome, 
and, at the request of Lorenzo, and at his 
expense, had a marble sepulchre built over 
the sacristy, and beneath the organ in the 
church, in memory of the great painter, his 
father. 

Although Filippino had been left to the 
care of Fra Diamante, he became the pupil of 
Botticelli, and developed early into a great 
painter. 

Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, and Filipino 
Lippi formed the great trio of Florentine ar- 
tists of the Middle Renaissance. 

Lucrezia appears to have outlived both her 
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husband and her son, for when Filippino 
died, at the early age of forty-seven, he left 
all his worldly goods to “ Lucrezia Buti, my 
mother.” 
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